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' RIGHT HONOURABLE 


LORD MANSFIELD. 


"My Lox, 


IELDING faith, that aking leave 

o dedicate, is aſking, whether 
you pay for a dedication; and, that he 
believes i it to be ſo underſtood, by both 
| authors and patrons. 


The fear of being conſidered 3s 4 
petitioning feribbler, N my princip a. 
ues your Lordlhip. - . | 


A 8 Tour 


ag 


© 8 at 
DEDICATION. 


+a: imagination, like - * other 
| powers of your mind, is . inſtantaneous 
in it's perceptions; and, a kind of pride 
in me, cheriſhed in retirement, and un- 
uſed to mortification, very ſoon takes 


f 


an alarm. In the firſt moments of a 
perſonal attendance, our minds would 


have run over ſome of the diſagreeable 


ideas of patron, and author. Indeed, 
te miſapprehenſion might ſoon have 


been removed: but 1 had a reluctance 
to be conſidered, for a moment, in a 
moſt humifiating light; or to receive a 


- glance of your lordſhip's eye, while 


you were in any doubt, whether you 


| ſhould look on me, a8 a gentleman ; . 


frown ak me, as * 


"os 


In 


DEDICATION. 
ln a time of public uncalineſs—every 


man, who loves his country, endea- 4 


_  vours to trace the cauſes of that uneaſi · 
neſs; and to think- of ſome methods; 
Which may be taken, in order to re- 


moye them. Periodical papers, of 
various kinds, abound in letters, eſſuys, 


and diſſertations; pretended to be for 
this purpoſe: and; now and then, 4 
political diſquiſition, is fwollen into a 


pamphlet. In moſt of theſe publica- 


tions, it is very poſſible the deſign may 
be good: 1 cannot ſay, they appear ro 
me, calculated to anſwer ſuch a defign. 
Perhaps the ſame may be ſaid of what 
1, now, offer to the conſideration of 


youtt Lordfhip, and of the public. They 
ate the ſentiments of a ptivate man, 
who "A, father, a tetifed life, tho 


„ --. he 
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DEDICATION. 


he aries | with his fellow ſubjects, in 
their ſeveral ſocieties, _ as a ſpectator, 
and attends with anxiety to every event, 
that may affect the intereſt of his coun- 
try. If 1 thought them unimportant, 
they ſhould remain in my. own. breaſt. 
I ſhall conclude they are ſo, when you, 
my Lord, and the public have paſſed 


be: that opinion on them :—my. vanity will 


give way. to that _ * 
deciſon. | 


Vet a a chat they were 
| deſigned for the good of my country, 
and did not ariſe from views of intereſt, 
or attachment to party, would conſole 
me, even in ſuch a ſtuation.— But, 1 
muſt avoid ſaying too much of myſelf; 
or! ſhall defeat er purpoſe, of giving 
rl "Ol 


* 


— 
DEDICATION. 


your Lordſhip, favourable ſentiments of 
me, and obtaining your peruſal, if not 
your countenance of the following pub- 
| 'knation. —You may be more ready to 
excuſe any impropriety in my manner, 
- when you know that this is my firſt de- 
dication, and my firſt appearance in the 
1 or. | 


1 addreſs myſelf to you, my Lord, as 
the man, in England, who is thought 
to have the greateſt influence in public 
affairs. The political talents of, almoſt, 
all the members of the preſent adminiſ- 
tration, are, generally, ſpoken of with 

ridicule and contempt; with what juſ- 
tice, I will not, now, pretend to ſay. 
When the conſequences of error, and 
ill deſign are to be avoided, your talents 

a are 


DEDICATION. 

| are their reſource; it is thought, that, 
in the political machine, every regular 

and ſalutary movement can ariſe, only 
from your impulſe. I muſt ſay, that 
this, for a great while, has been my 

own opinion. However, from your 
lordſhip's underſtanding; from your 
© knowledge of our laws; and your ſitua- 
tion, as privy counſellor and judge, it 
is certain, that your power of ſerving 
your country is inferior to that of no 


1 have taken every opportunity, 1 
could have, of hearing you ſpeak in 
parliament, or on the bench: I have 
read every publication that has been 
attributed to you : I know of no man, 
whoſe abilities are nearly equal to thoſe 


A 


DEDICATION: 

of your Lordſhip.— And I find myfelf, 
fo far from being ſingle in-this opinion, 
that none differ from me.—But, my 
' Lord—when the application and uſe of 


_ theſe abilities, is made the ſubject of 


converſation :—If I ſhould fay, you 
_ employ them to preſerve the moſt eſſen- 


tal parts of the conſtitution, and to 


promote the happineſs of your country, 
RE would contradict me. 


All men are ſubject to deluſions: hy 
greateſt men, to the greateſt variety; 
they range in an unbounded region, and 
are elevated above the common ftan- 
dard of human views and actions. This 
is my reaſon, for preſuming to think; 
that I can throw out any hints, which 


may be of uſe to your Lordſhip. 


In 


—— — 
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opinions we entertain of thoſe, whom 
they may concern. Some of thoſe opi- 


Ae attending to -your Jveilici and 
| n on ſome i important cauſes, I 
have, ſometimes, thought, you were led 
Wray, e even oy * _ | 


7 by 


P 


DEDICATION.” 


t 


* 


| 3 
2116185 In government, 3 as in common © Mes 
we, often, regulate our meaſares by the 


nions we form, by ſuppoſing ourſelves 
in their ſituation ; and others, by deli- 


: 


25 od not point out, to your FOR 


2 


in 


77 | 


u. 


beating, in imagination, ſuch charafters 
as, we think, will ſuit 8 


hip, the errors, to which a man of ge- 


— 


nius, is peculiarly liable, in forming his 
opinion. The difference is ſo great be- 
"teen. him, and — he is to re- 


31 


preſent, 


. 


* 


' DEDICATION: - 


preſent, or to - delineate; that it is 
extremely difficult to make the deduc- 
tions and allowances which are . 
arm. * 


5 The man, 8 knows moſt of man- 
kind, is not, always, the man of genius; 
but, often, the man of, merely, com- 
mon ſenſe; whoſe talents are thoſe, 
which are poſſeſſed by, almoſt, the whole 
ſpecies; and who judges rightly, becauſe 
he judges of others by himſelf. Hence | 
the diſtinction of genius and common- 
ſenſe: hence the numerous miſtakes of 
the former; and the ſafe and n 
. a _ — 


the this 8 of e 
genius might make all its own, while it 
| remained 


— 


0 a Ns. 
pRDIC ATION. 


eemmbined in poſſeſſion of thoſe peculiar 
privileges, which nature had given it. 
Every laborious drudge, in every 
ſcience, was deſigned, by providence, 
for its ſervice. He toils, in the fields of , 
knowledge, and gathers ſtores, which 
he has not capacity to improve for any 
benefit: to mankind. The materials, 
thus collected the man of genius has, 
only, to put out his hand; and he be · 
comes, in, almoſt, any way he pleaſes, 
| - lefling to the world. 4 


Could I imagine, that my e 
ieee apt, and be ſo eaſily 
applied, as thoſe. which 1 have, often, 
heard from your lordſhip, it would not 

be neceſſary to explain what I meat, — 
That Fro may have been led into mi- 


W 
'/ £:5 Op 


DEDICATION. 


takes, in your opinions of the people of 
this. country, and in the counſels, you 
are ſuppoſed to have given to ſome of 
its governars : not, becauſe you are infe- 
rior, in underſtanding, to any one of it, 
but, perhaps, becauſe, you have not 
taken the pains to eſtimate the merit of 
that people: that you cannot come at a 
perfect knowledge of them, only, by 
philoſophical reflection, or the moſt in- 
genious attention to the litigious, and 
the criminal; but, likewiſe, by conde- 
ſcending to receive information from 
others, whom you may, juſtly, think | 

much inferior to yourſelf. | 


I believe your lordſhip will admit, 
that the body of the people, throughout 
his * 8 — is in a ſtate of 

_— 


9 
* 


DEDICATION: 


Ader, It is the general opinion: 
chat a ſyſtem of adminiſtration has been, 

for ſome time, taken up and purſued; 
unfriendly - to the liberties of the king- 
dom. You may affect to deſpiſe thoſe 
Who pretend to ſupport ſuch an opinion: 
My lord — the people are the beſt judges 
in many political queſtions: they feel 

all the effects of public meaſures; and. 
ſometimes, they alone, can tell, whether 


— H0x::” i CHER. 
| The government muſt. be e 


when the people are unhappy. This i is 
a maxim in policy never to . be diſputed. 


It may be ſaid; The people are their 
own enemies; and ſpurn thoſe advan- 
, tages which are deſigned for them by a 
wit aan My 15 it is, 


— 


4 
Rep DEDIFATION: 
almoſt, impofſible that this can eygr he 


qe, 100/10. 3 * Met inet vob 


teh IS 2 uall ſaid, that we have 8 lo, 


Nun 11850 CIT 
fir loſt o our virtue, that we are _incaps- 


ble of liberty; and, therefore, that our 
legiſlature, or miniſtry, will de well to 


change oyr form gf government“ 1 


hape; may, I. believe, that this is nat 
true, This kingdom acquired its berry 
and. greatnek, zs Htherg heye done, by: 
induſtry, and by ſtruggling againſt ep : 
preſſion ; an, ac they, have laſt, it will 
loſe, it hy luxury and Samwption, | Bu, 
as: every ſtate has had ſams petuliar co 
cymſtances which haſtaned ar retarded 
it's tile. ſo,j,may have thoſe which will 
haſten or retard. ip s difſalutian,...Theſs 


| are often concealed. Ar: common gbr 


i a ſerva- 


the caſe 1: >q 21998979 2912-30 notti o 
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DEDITAK TIN. 
ſervation: they are not, always, known 
to men of the greateſt penetration: and 


they render falſe ſome of our moſt pro- 
bable conjectures e the events 


9 . 


of a community. 


TIO TRE, 7 31% T7159; J * 18 £ . * TIT 


But, my Lotd; if weh an? apa 


%o 
5 fd 


could be maintained, would the infe- 
_ rence be made for any adminiſtration, 
that” was not highly wicked? Every 


man, who avails himſelf of che miisfor- 


| rae f ds country, to increaſe that 
2 misfortune, and to haſten its ruin, is, 


clearly,” a public * enemy. The great 


offices” of government are filled up by 

75 men, not in order to watch for any op- 
portunities to diſtreſs; but to guard 
ſzßhe intereſts, and to e che Hap- 
85 , P2710 Jt 


x — Tana 


N 
5 DEDICATION: 

I need not tell your lordſhip, why 
government takes place; why ſuch a 
number of appointments are made of 
great dignity and profit: not for the 
ſake of thoſe by whom they are imme- 
diately enjoyed; but of thoſe, who. bear 
the expence of them, and who are af- 
fected by all the actions of the perſons 
who fill them up. I preſume, it could | 
neyer enter your imagination, that you 
were born a chief juſtice; that the dig- 
nity of that office was annexed to your 
perſon ; and that it's emoluments aroſe 
out of your patrimony. My Lord, you 
are one of the firſt magiſtrates of the 
People of England; and your higheſt 
duty on earth, is to that people: you 
may -ſhew ' that duty in a manner that 
will immortalize your name, and make 
a 2 you 


DEPICATIION: 
you happy rothotaft inbments of your | 
exiſtenee. Save your county, wy Lords 


8 it is in you power? It is not, 100 Javey 


for yon: forget What iy: palb r. forgive 
any offences aguinſt ywu; they a are not 
obects for che attention of your find! 
nit it to thtöſe whith are > worthy of 


" $00) turn it to the tate of your eoun- 
thy every"UlMtulty i Sur affults 
„ e ee eee 


e e Din £ nie 1 


7 AS ; 
ON. 0) Drang er, u Wc It 


31 You might! ares fine; that my 


often, have preſented: itſelf to your 


win gination . An extenſlye, opulent 
pie dichoined by inteſtine. broils z 


ontupted by its opulence q and on the 


brink. of deſtruct n 4, a conſtitution, the 


val ef ages dhe price ef blood » 


U and 


© 8 


4 


. DEDICATION: 
and” the admiratiun of the worl4-=re- 
ſtored · by a vigordus exertion. of your 
diſtinguiſhed abilities :—A people, di- 
vided in itſelf; venal, corrupt, licenti-- 
ous; diſtracted by dangers on every 
ſide, and driven, almoſt, to deſpair, 
by a wicked adminiſtration';—ſavthed 
into harmony and peace ; and brought 
into ſecurity and happineſs, by your 
wiſdom, and public ſpitit : Can you, 
my Lord, let ſuch a ſcene paſs through 
your mind, withaut t enjoying a pleaſure, 
ſuperior to any thing! you have ever ex- 
perienced from the favour of a prince, 
or the honours and emoluments that 
may have long courted you? ODeſpiſe 
theſe litle things ;, convince the world, 
in fpite of it's il nature, that you are, 
FIVE” | Indeed, 
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AN APOLOGY -- 
FOR THE TITLE. 


HE author has aſſumed the cha- 

rater of a Philoſopher, becauſe 
it is that which he aims at, though, 
perhaps, he may be conſcious, he does 
not always poſſeſs it. 


If the following ſentiments, aſcribed 
to a philoſopher, are becoming ſuch 
a character; the title will not be 
improper, however the appellation may 
ſuit with the private imperfections of 
the writer. | 

In the dialogues, he has given his 
antagoniſts ſuch ſentiments as, he 
thought, moſt ſuitable to their ſituations 
and profeſſions ; taking care, however, 
that their abilities to ſupport ' them, 
| ſhould be ſuch as he could manage. 
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PHILOSOPHER. 
FinsT ConyERsATION. | 


8 Couxrun, WII. 


The reader may ſuppoſe the philoſopher in 8 
, parlour, or in his fludy ; the courtier and 
 whig on a viſ t to him: and that after the 


0. ceremonĩes of every N he ſays : 


— — 


 Pi1LosoPHER. 


r Expected. to have had ſome others of our 
friends here, ag this is en to be A 
time of leiſure ;— | 


» Wine. | 
Fra rom * buſineſs it is. 
CouRTIER. 


Unleſs you'will-call the important a 
actions of the city of London, public bufi- 
B neſs, 


8 uE kunt ooortine. 


-nefs, The apotheofis of that there man, E: 
was lord-mayor, is determined upon :—the 
| fineſt orator, and the greateſt pattiot the 
World ever ſaw. | 
— PrtitLotopHnn, 
Let the poor man reſt. 
we - Counties, 
Reft his ſoul; ſay I ;—thovgh 1 think it 
impoſſible x for * never ſecined capable of 
quiet. f 
Wars, | 
He had his failings z but he meant well ; 
and was of ſervice to his country. _ 


PnirosorRER. 


3 you pleaſe, gentlemen, we will quit this 
inan; his ſtatue will ſoon be erected; and 


1 expect to be tired with the 

Er 004 TH 00s WP IL 
Waris. | 

Pray, is there any news ? Is * 


the 3 „ 
| N 2 | 


| 8 
"Yes ths * by och ae | 
port 


* 


% 


THE. PHILOSOPHER, 3 
port ſerves to amuſe idle people, oy ſet poli- 
| ficians by the ears. 220 
' 298 Writs. 

I believe you will find it to be more than a 
repott. My , laſt week, had a long 
conference with a great perſonage; the plans 
then ſketched out, were approved of: And 
the firſt effects of them, will be to diſperſe a 
miniſtry that can hardly hold together, and 
muſt e . 
5 Coon vixx. 

| © You are exceedingly miſtaken. The mi- 
niſtry is in perfect unanimity, and in the 
higheſt favour with the k—g. It conſiſts of 
men of ſpirit, who do their duty; are eontent 
with the ſenſe of having done it, and the fa- 
vor of their maſter ; and can deſpiſe the cla- 
mor of a mob; | 
; | Wure. 

Content with the ſenſe of having done 
their duty Was it their duty to oppreſs the 
people, in order to enrich themſelves and 
their creatures ; for that is all they have been 


doing: and, inſtead of beings as you. ſays 
B 2 in 


* 


+ THE PHILOSOPHER. 


in perfect unanimity, they are perpetually 


quarrelling with each other for the ſpoils of 
their country. 0 

 PrILOSOPHER, | | 
They are brave men truly! I wiſh, hows 
ever, that ſome of them were exchanged for 


better, whether out of, what is called, the 


oppoſition, or not. I pay but little regard 
to the frequent accounts, that a. great man 
had a long conference with a great perſo- 
nage: they are generally falſe; inſerted 
to make a paper ſell; and compoſed by a 
printer's ſecretary. When this is not the 
caſe; and I am better aſſured, than from a 
public paper, that there has bon ſuch a con- 


ference, I hardly hope for FE good el. 


fects from it. | 
I ſuppoſe, when the k—g ſees his minif- - 
try under embarraſſments, he enquires into 
the cauſe ; and, ſometimes, finds it to be in 
the meaſures of the oppoſition, He, there- 
fore, ſends for ohe or more of the leaders ; 
endeavours to learn their views; and, by 


means of ſome bauble, detaches them 1 


their II. 


f P 


THE PHILOSOPHER, $ 


Wuis, 
Such practices have been unſucceſsful on 
the preſent oppoſition ; it is compoſed of 
men who are above ſuch a temptation, 


PHILOSOPHER. 

'T believe they would be obliged to any 
man who would fairly ſupport ſuch an opi- 
nion. 

Wurd. 

Vou would not inſinuate any thing to the 
contrary ? Can you ſuſpect, that men of 
honor and rank, who have ſolemnly pledged 
themſelves to their country to ſupport its 
cauſe, would be bought off, by any thing in 
the power of a k—g to give. | 
| PHILOSOPHER, | 

To be plain with you, I do really ſuſpect 
that many, nay moſt of thoſe who compoſe 
the oppoſition, may be bought off, as you 
call it. ; | | 

- Covnris. 
| Yes, yes; we know they may : but they 
are not thought to be worth the price, which 
they ſet upon themſelves. ä 


B 3 


3 Tun PHILOSOPHER; 
1 PrrLOSOPAER. 

I do not mean, that they would accept a 
ſum of money, as the price of their deſertion ; 
T but, if the kg would gratify the wiſhes of 

one for power, of another for titles, and of 

another for appointments to himſelf and his 

friends :—how many, do you think, would 

remain of the preſent oppoſition ? = 
WI. | 

oy, - 4 are ſevere, even to Fans "Can 
you think of the D— of R-, the D— of 
3 , the D— of P——d, the M— of 

R——n, the M— of G——y; L— 
C—m, 12 — L— T——le, 
„„ $ Oo Soom plc, and many 
entlemen more, of fortune and integrity; 
and yet ſay, the ö is to be bought | 
| off 4 | | 

ph —R——8 | WAN 

Bir, I do not pretend to be ſufficiently Ace 
quainted with the characters of theſe gentle- 

N to point out the means of corrupting 
them. Nor ſhould I think myſelf juſtifiable 
in * my — 8 of any man 
who 


4 
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who has not been already corrupted. But, 
when I conſider the whole body; that it is 
actuated, and, in ſome meaſure, directed by 
a man, whom I fear to be venal; I cannot 

avoid having ſome diſagreeable thoughts of 
thoſe who compoſe it. 


WII. 
You _ perhaps, L— Cm? 


| P HILOSOQPHER, 
% I do mean him, . 


Wuiq. | 
And do you apprehend 2 


PHILOSOPHER, 
Indeed 1 do: and I am ſorry to have fa 
much reaſon, Tf he had preſerved his cha- 
rater with his country, many of its preſent 
misfortunes would not have befallen it: or if 
they had, he would have been the perſon to 
remove them, He has, now, in a great 
ale. loſt the public confidence. 


Wild. b 
How ?—by having ſerved it more than 
any other man t 


B4 
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| P PHILOSOPHER, 

| 2 am as ſenſible of the importance. of my 
| ; Io C——m's ſervices, as you can be. If 
vou pleaſe, therefore, I. will paſs over his 
faults : And wiſh, as many do, that his pre- 
ſent humor may hold till our public affairs 
are ſet on a better footing. 


WIC. 

1 Jo not thank you for your tenderneſs. 
Every man has faults: but when you ſay of 
any. one, that he has thoſe, which have for- 
feited the public confidence; and, when 
tllat is denied: think, Jou ug to point 


them out. 
PHILOSOPHER. 


| N Is that the caſe ?—Then I muſt bring to 
your mind, ſuch things, as, I know, will 
give you pain ? But you can hardly have 
forgotten, that he accepted of a large legacy, 
on a condition, which he. immediately ſet 
himſelf to break: and diſtreſſed the miniſtry, 
by oppoſing meaſures, which he immediately 
—— and purſued, when he got into it. 


WHIG. 


The condition "_ a fooliſh one; and not 
| | inſiſted 


T1 f 
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inſiſted upon; and he was obliged to adopt 
meaſures which could not be changed, when 
they had been ſo long purſued, This was, 
evidently, the public opinion ; and every man | 
© ſeemed to be convinced, that he had ue 
reaſons for his conduct. 

| | PHILOSOPHER, 

I can aſſure you, that was not the caſe, 
People forgave his faults, in conſideration of 
His merits z as they have often done evil, 
when good hath come. They will 'again 
forgive; and even idolize him, if he exerts 
his abilities for their aſſiſtance and relief. 


WIS. 

You will not join them, I ſuppoſe: it 
will not become a, philoſopher to pretend any 

regard for a man whom he thinks to be venal. 

PHILOSOPHER, 

1 perceive, you are offended at that word. 

Was, , * | 

1 am, at its application. There is hardly 

any man to whom it could be ſo ill applied, 

as to L— C——m, whom every body knows 

to be generous, and to diſregard money, + 


10 THE PHILOSOPHER, 
* ___ _ Pxttos0pHt. 
A man who ſquanders, is not generous ; 
and none but fools think ſo, A man may be 
generous, and "diſregard money; and yet 
may be, i in ſome ſenſe, venal, | | 


| WIId. | | 

You ſeem to have forgotten, that, while 
he was in office, he ſuffered many opportu- 
pities of enriching himſelf to paſs, which 
he might have taken, without bringing any 
| po on his honeſty : and that, when 


* employments, es aan, 


| PHILOSOPHER, 3 

| I 5 ane wells but, 1 
am afraid, he is only an actor. He de- 
claimed againſt penſioners with a fervor, 
which appeared to be the warmth of honeſty; 
and yet, he is become a penſioner. He de- 
clined ſome perquiſites of office, in a man- 
yer, that gave the public an opinion of his 
difineereſtedneſs and greatneſs of mind; and 
he took the eſtate of an half-ideot ; and 
ſuffered his heirs and relations, who had 
| _ Hemed. 


THE PHILOSOPHER rp 
formed very reafonable expectations on his 
death, and fome of whom were poor, to bear 
their difappointment as they can. Every 


not a good man, He has, however, very 


confiderable talents; he affects the moſt ſtub- 


born integrity ; and the nobleſt patriotiſm : 
—his pretenſions have been credited; and he 
has a character to ſupport ;—his price was 
therefore high. L B—te ſaw this; and 


laid before him, firſt large penſions then a 


title of great honor; and then 2 wy 


and eaſy place :— 
CoUuRTIER. 


—And all his hatred of what he called 
corruption, and all his patriotiſm, immedi- 
ately vaniſhed. 
PmrL,oSOPHER. 
He, in a great meaſure, deſerted the pez 

ple ;——but they will always find him of ſome 
uſe, until the court can gratify his ambition, 
and reward him according to his own opi- 
nion of his merit ; which it is not in the 
power of the court to do, Beſides, he loves 
2 28 ta 
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to attack dignities, and to make daring and 

popular ſpeeches. His eloquence is not of 
the inſinuating, enchanting kind, which 
- heals diviſions, and reconciles the minds of 
men at variance; it is ſtormy and terrific; 
and would be uſeleſs, out of an EO 


Wo. 

Indeed, Sir, I can hardly have patience to 
hear you ſpeak thus of the man, whom TI 
look upon to be the greateſt of the age; to 
whom, we are ſo much indebted for the ſuc- 
ceſſes of a glorious. war; and whoſe ſpirit 
and eloquence fs now, the greateſt terror of 
a corrupt anime. | 
' PHILOSOPHER, 

1 think highly of his eloquence,—in the 
view of being popular. His conduct, in the 
late war, was ſpirited, and fortunate: but 
the ſucceſſes of it were not entirely owing 
to him, though he, always, brought himſelf 
forward, to receive all the glories of it, 
When he became miniſter, diſaſters, and 
ſhame had rouſed up the military ſpirit of 
| the nation; which had never poſſeſſed the 

| ſame 
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ſame reſources of wiſdom, courage, and mo- 
ney. Schemes of public conduct were forced 
on his notice; the braveſt ſpirits ſtood ready 
to execute them; and the purſe of the peo- 
ple was ever open.— Shall the ſucceſſes of 
that time, be faid to be the work of any ſin- 
. gle man? How improbable ; how deſtitute 
of truth ; and how ungrateful to the merit 
and memory of thoſe who bore ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed a part in them! 5 


Plutarch ſays, that, when Miltiades de- 
fired to wear an olive garland, in commemo- 
ration of the victory at Marathon; an Athe- 
nian ſaid, If you, alone, did fight againſt 
« the Perſians, it is juſt, that you alone 
% ſhould becrowned ; but, if others did par- 
« ticipate in the victory, they ought, alſo, to 
& have a part in the honor,” 


I haye, already, hinted my opinion of my 
L C——m's preſent conduct. He attacks 
the miniſtry, with boldneſs; and with a 
kind of eloquence, which, though it has not 
anſwered his purpoſe of a change in their 


it rnk PHILOSOPHER, 
megſiires, has probably been > reſtraint ou 


* Wo. ow 

My L— Cm is, now; in an oppoſi- 
tion, the moſt formidable; and the moſt re- 
putable, that has ſubſiſted in this country fot 
many years: his political abilities are re- 
ſpected, and his views approved of by thoſe 
who form it: and the hopes of the * 
are hm principally, on him 


5 . PHrtLoSOPHER; 

g I ſhall rejoice as much as any man to ſee 
him anſwer the higheſt expectations of the 
public. It i a glorious diſlinction to be 
ronſrdered, as 2 man; who can render an im- 


ſervice to his country. I erer 
pe he will ever deſerve it. 


As to the oppoſition, I cannot help being 
pf opinion, that the union of the gentlemen 
| Who compoſe it, is upon the principle of in- 
tereſt, Many of thoſe you mentioned have; 
no doubt, views of. public good. My L— 
C—n, in perticular, does credit to itz 
There may be objections to ſome parts of his 

conducts 


THE PHILOSOPHER; uf 
conduct, but it has. been very great and lau- 
dable, upon the whole; and the public may 
ſafely depend upon his aſſiſtance in the beſt 
meaſures for public ſervice; As for the reſt, 
and particularly the retainers of party, they 


may be compared to a body of Drawcanfirs,, 


far ever engaged in quarrels, and always 
cloſing with that fide, which bids the greateſt 


price for their ſervices : and, as our grena- 


diers wear the motto of their troop in their 
Caps; ſo, theſe worthies bear impreſſed on 
their foreheads the motto of their corps; 
bau utramgue partems. 

 CounTiER. 
Sir, vou ſpeak like a real philoſopher ; 


one who. ſees into the characters of men:; 
who is above an attachment to party, and # 


friend to the loyalty and obedience which are 


due to government, I thought you, read-. 


ing, viſionary men, were always diſcontentedz 
and all republicans in your hearts, But 1 
no think very differently, I wiſh you had 
good place :. 


| 
: 
| 
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- mo, - = 
Or a penſion, which, you know, t toa po: 
loſopher, would not be corruption: — 
CouxrIERũ. 


Upon my honor, you ridicule, moſt ex- 


cellently, our factious, turbulent patriots. 


We have had, of late, nothing but confu- 
ſion, riot, and ſedition : all reſpe& to go- 
vernment is Joſt, and things are going to 
ruin, as you ſay, becauſe a ſelfiſh oppoſition 

cannot change places with the miniſtry, | 
„„ Phtogornunn. 


1 beg your pardon, Sir, for contradicting 
you: but, I have never ſaid any ſuch thing. 


1 ſee that you are obliged to adopt the ge- 
neral opinion, that things are going to ruin. 


But I have not ſaid, that this is owing to the 


conduct of the oppoſition, I do not think 
ſo. "By 1 $251 
per CovnTier, | 

hen I know not what you think. 
PHILOSOPHER, -- OR 
Does it follow, —becauſe F do not approve” 
, of many things i in the conduct of the oppo- 


ſition, 


THE PHILOSOPHER. 17 
fition, that I muſt attribute all our pub- 
lic evils to it? I conſider theſe evils as ariſing 
from another quarter. I have only expreſſed 
. my opinion, that thoſe who undertake to re- 
move them, are not, ſufficiently, qualified for 
the work. g | 


CounTiER,. 

1 really do not underſtand you. I thought 
you had intimated, that our public turbu- 
lence ariſes from the attempts of thoſe who 
are out, to get the places of thoſe who are 
in: and, now, you 3 to contradict 


yourſelf. 
PHILOSOPHER, 


1 ſuppoſe, you are not ignorant that the 
N are uneaſy and diſcontented. 
Covxrikx. 

Vou mean thoſe people EY are conneatl 
woe the faction. 
PHILoSOPHER. 

Nay, but I mean the people, in general, 
who cannot have that connection. 

| rl CoURTIER, 

The rabble; who know not what they 


| well have catch at any pretence to be li- 
bits C cCentious; 
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centious; and art glad to throw «ff the re- 
1 of government. YH 
PHtLosoPHER, 

"Way" Sir. I lock upon what you fay, as 
the cant of à court, which may affect to de- 
ſpiſe a part of the community, the moſt im- 
portant in itſelf; and that, for which every 

other part was appointed. | 
T have wiſhed to know, what ideas, you, 
courtiers, entertain of the people you call 
mob, rabble, canaille, ſcum of the earth, &c. 
I have, ſometimes, thought it to be this:. 
A ſpecies of human, beings, of a low claſs, 
with very ſmall capacities of reaſoning, and 
enjoyment;—to rule and govern whom, na- 
ture has appointed a more exalted ſpecies, 
with ſuperior capacities, for their rank-and 
employment, 

I wonder no advocate for arbitrary power, ; 
has thought of this argument. | 

Thoſe, who have pretended todefend the 
flave-trade,—that diſtinguiſhing honor of 
Chtiſtian merchants, have inſinuated, that 
Wb OI” TE legs : 


and 
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and they uſe, them worſe than they do meer 
cattle; perhaps for preſuming to appear 
in the human form. But theſe unhappy 
wretch&s, have given ſo many proofs of 
good ſenſe, and good diſpoſitions ; and have 
appeared, often, ſo much ſuperior to moſt of 
their maſters ;—that no one, now, has the 
effrontery to hint at the diſtinction. 

This would be the event of a diſquiſition, 
on the difference in a community between 
the governors and the governed. If our ſu- 
periors were called upon to produce their 
titles to diſtinction and government, —in- 
ſtead of ſuperior underſtanding, or ſuperior 
virtue, many of them would be obliged 
to produce, what I ſhould be aſhamed to 
mention; and moſt, if not all of them, 
would fail in their claim. 


CoURTIER. | 
$0,460! 1 thought 1 ſhould nd ORs 
you are a downright republican; and, let 
me tell you, the government would conſider 
you as an enemy. 
PHILOSQPHER, 
You, are much miſtaken ; I am not a re- 
C 2 publican, 


+ polleſſion, ever doubted, but a democracy 
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publican, nor could the government, with 
reaſon, conſider me as an enemy, 


I have read the hiſtories of all the con- 
ſiderable empires which we know of, and, 


like many other ſpeculative men, have amuſed 
myſelf, by comparing the advantages and 


diſadvantages of one form of government, 
with thoſe of the other. That of a repub- 
lic, or rather of a democracy, is the moſt 
pleaſing. in ſpeculation ; becauſe the moſt 
agreeable to the principles of natural equity, 
and the moſt ſuitable to a ſtate of ſimplicity, 
innocence, and virtue, In ſuch a tate, no 
man, who was reaſonable, and free from pre- 


was the beſt form of government. But, 
when you ſuppoſe, innocence broken in 
upon, and vice to have had admiſſion ; you 
muſt change your plan: and, in proportion 
as it'gains ground; and varies its appearances, 


. you muſt vary your forms of reſtraint. If 


it was poſſible to know the quantity of vice 
in any country, it would be practicable, 


though it might not be eaſy, to eſtimate and 


ſuit the powers of controuling it; as it is, to 
.* ſuit 


4 
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ſait a democracy to a ſimple ſtate of nature. 
But, as this is impoſſible, ſo it is, to con- 
trive a ſyſtem of adminiſtration that will, ex- 
actly, ſuit the ſtate of any people. This we 
know to be fact. No attempt of this kind 
has ever ſucceeded : and forms of govern- 
ment have ariſen, from a combination of cir-. 
cumſtances; and from a coalition of inferior 
plans, ſome well, ſome ill deſigned ; under 
the direction of providence ; not from ge- 
neral, and well-digeſted ſyſtems of men; or 
any ſingle and maſterly exertions of the hu- 
man underſtanding, 6 

You ſee, I cannot be called a republican ; 
nor can you enliſt me, with propriety, un- 
der any political denomination, | 

I, often, amuſe my fancy, in contriving 
the moſt perfect form of ideal government: 
but I am attached to it, only in the manner I 
am to Plato's Republic; More's Utopia; or 
the Millennium; agreeable ſubjects of con- 
templation ; but not proper forms of govern- 
ment for men. I ſhould rejoice to ſee them 
poſſeſſing the degree of virtue which would 


fit them for ſuch forms ; but I would not 
C 3 | cenſure 
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cenſure them for not having it, while I am 
ſenſible that if they had, my own imper- 
fections would exclude me their communi- 
ties. The powers that be, are ordained of God; 
this is true, in the ſame ſenſe as, whatever is, 
is right." Forms of government, are generally 
ſuited to the circumſtances of the people. 
I fubmit to that ſyſtem of laws, in England, 
which I conſider as naturally arifing out of 
our civil and religious circumſtances ; as the 
beſt for the time; and which, however im- 

proveable, I believe, is not to be totally and 
| ſuddenly changed, without —_— and 
fatal conſequences, 

'T have given you my political creed : and 
you will, now, have no difficulty to under- 
ſand me, on this OE in any future con- 
verſation. 


. Olea. 
I I ſhall have no difficulty, I believe: and I 
much approve 0 our ſentiments of govern- 


eee 
1 am much miſtaken if you do 5 Toon, 
* your opinion. 


N ; 
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Config. 

ohſerve, if the powers that be, are ordained 

of God, hat is to be ſaid of the depoſition, 


and, murder of kings; diſobedience to the 
deciſions of law, and of parliament; peti- 
tions; remonſtrances z and the various me- 
thods of menacing, and ipſulting an efta- 
bliſhed gavernment. 


PHILOSOPHER, 


I perceive, gentlemen, that our conyerſa- 
tion will not, ſaon, be at an end. You, Sir, 
have, now, opened a ſubject, which cannot 
be exhauſted in a few minutes; and on 
which, perhaps, I may put your patience to 
the trial, for more reaſons than one. 


CouxrIEx. | 
You are, now, going to your paradoxes, T 
"ſuppoſe. Sometimes you are on one fide of 
the queſtion; ſometimes on another; and 
ſometimes, on neither, It is the caſe with 
you philoſophers : and I do not wonder, that 
you are faid to be 14 of no principles. 
. + 
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| _ PmiLogoPHeR, 

Nor do I wonder at it. A man in politics, 
as well as in religion, who does not adhere 
to the principles of ſome party, incurs the 
general diſpleaſure; and, as he differs, in 
ſome things, from all parties; they all — 
that he is a man of no principle. 


This, however, muſt be, often, the caſe of 
every man, who will diveſt his mind of all 
prepoſſeſſion, and ſincerely enquire, and judge 
for himſelf. He finds every ſyſtem, in many 

things, defective; and the principles of 
every party, in many reſpecks, dubious; in 
ſome, falſe. As a philoſopher, he has no 
reaſon for adopting them, in the groſs ; as a 
member * ſociety, he may have en a reaſon. 


 Covarin, 
And, without giving way to ſuch a reaſon, 
the. buſineſs, of this work a not be car- 
ried on. 


Is: - PHILOSOPHER, 
That is a queſtion of ſome nicety. I often 
find myſelf,” I confeſs, under the neceſſity of 
ſubſcribing to the opinion, tha he affairs 
LEW þ - of 
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of this world, muſt be carried on by aſſocia- 
tions, under general denominations, 'and with 
general principles. A man of a public pro- 
feſſion, or buſineſs, whether ſacred or civil, 
muſt, therefore, have, what politicians call a 
public, and a private conſcience, I do not 
mean, that he muſt act the rogue; and pre- 

.tend to believe one thing in public, and ano- 
ther in private: but he muſt act for the de- 

ſence of all the principles of his party; and 
the ſecurity of many things, which may ap- 
pear to him, ill- founded, but are links of 
union, without which, it muſt break up, 
and diſperſe.— This, I ſay, muſt, often, be 
the caſe with the religious, or civil, poli- 
tician.ä— But it may be otherwiſe with the 
philoſopher. He is at liberty to judge of 
things, as they are in themſelves, or in rela- 
tion to a general intereſt; and not as they 
relate to the particular intereſt of any party. 


As the principles, which come under his 
examination, are, generally, the produce of 
ſingle underſtandings, under the influence of 
political expedience, of intereſt, and of haſte; 
it is no wonder, that they will not, long, 

bear 


bear his eye. Hence his diſagreement with 
thoſs who are devoted to any denomina- 
tion: — and, hence, the aden. that * * 
d Minciples. = 
eee | 
e well, Sir; you make philoſophers 
moſt ſublime beings !—but, as you ſay, they 
are not fit for the buſineſs of this world, one 
need not foar a competition with them in 500 
views of prefermont. | : 


 Pritos0PHER, 

They are not formed for competition: 
for in a ſtate of things, which will admit of 
their advancement, they naturally rife, and 
none can prevent them : but, in a ſtate, 
which will not admit of it, they are, of all 
men, the leaſt to be dreaded, as competitors, 


CoURTIER, 

I underſtand your ſatire, very well ; and 
could apply it to preſent times, according to 
your meaning, But, I will only thank you, 
for giving me a reaſon, which I bave much 
wanted, why a man, eee ue? 
mw in ſo my a ſphere ?. | 


| : 
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| PHtLOSOPHER, 

Von are ſatirical, in return, upon me.— 
I ſhould be glad to affign, with truth, ſuch a 
reaſon for my preſent fituation. But, I am' 
afraid, my ſphere, as you call it, is not of 
my own chuſing. Our lots, in general, ſeem 
to be caſt for us: that ſhould induce us to 
be candid on thoſe miſtakes, and miſbeha- 
viour, which is frequently found in particu- 
lar ſtations. 


Perſons in the hurry of public buſineſs, 
often think that they have engaged in it, for 
the public good ; and they excuſe their de- 
viations by expediency, and the view of that 
good: —thoſe, who are ſunk in obſcurity, 
conſole themſelves, frequently, for having 
preferred, among the objects of human pur- 
ſuit, the ſatisfactions of innocence, and the 
pleaſures of goodneſs and truth. It is happy, 
that men can, thus, make a virtue of neceſ- 

ſity. But theſe: reaſons, as they are called, 
are conſolations, found out when the lot is 
caſt z and principles have but little influence, 
in determining what that lot hall be. 


CouRTIER, 


2 THE PHILOSOPHER: 
N Genres... 
- Your account is very candid, as well as 


_, ingenious, + I am much pleaſed with it: 


and you have put me in better humor to 
continue the converſation, on the ſtate of our 
affairs, and the ſubjects of the preſent 0 
pular diſcontents. 15 

5 N 

. Laue no bes. to continue wha a 
converſation: and you know, if I am ever 
miſtaken in my political opinions, it muſt be, 
from the weakneſs of my underſtanding, not 
from any bias that can lie on my heart. 

Covnrixk. 

I allow it, I, greatly, approve of your 
behaviour, as a religioniſt, You bear the 
name of a party; and your intereſt would 
lead you to adopt its principles, and eſpouſe 
its cauſe, When I perceive, therefore, that 
you think and ſpeak with freedom, and 
againſt your immediate intereſt, I am the 
more willing to attend you on a ſubject, 
where you are more at liberty. 

© PHILOSOPHER, 

The” taſk, therefore, lies on my abilities, 

and 
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and knowledge; which, I aſſure you, I will 
endeavor to apply to the beſt advantage. 
Fou have given me the name of philoſo- 
pher: and I muſt afſume ſo mueh of the 
character, as to deſcant upon terms, which in 
this, as in every other enquiry, ought to be 


defined. 

There is hardly a word, in political difqui- 
fitions, which ſo often occurs as conſtitution, 
But, I conceive it to be an improper one: 
the alluſion in it does not hold, in the moſt 
material parts ; as, I imagine, it ought to do, 
in one of ſo much importance, and which is, 
often, analyzed with ſo much exactneſs. 


A conſtitution, as that of the human body, 
means a compleat and perfect ſyſtem; and 
includes the idea of permanence in the 
ſtructure and diſpoſition of all its parts. 
Fe or this reaſon, I think, it is ill applied 
0 government, which is ever liable CO 
variation, | | 


CouRTIER, 


What word would you ſupply its place 
with? 


W 
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A 0 2 
Lede a cannot tell. 
5 
| Suppoſe you fy inſtitution? 
i " Pattosbeparn. 10 
hst eumes nearer to my idea; but it 
would ſound weak and quaint; and the uſe 
of it, be laughed at, as affectation in a ſingle 
_ perſon. I mention my objection to the word 
conſtitution, chat when I uſe it, as I ſhall 
do, I may not be miſunderſtood, as meaning 
what, moſt, if not all, our political writers, 
ſeem to mean by it, n alen 
eſtabliſhment. | 


CouxvixEx. 

I ſuppoſe I may take for granted, n 
the ſame time you give us your definition. of 
the word conſtitution, you give Fore, idea of 
= government. x 
G3. Bet 2 PriLotorntn. 

You may. 


Covarixk. 

The ſoener you begin, che better, in r 
opinion. | 

ens PHILOSOPHER, 
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PrizLo30PHER. 

- The talent of making a ſpeech, I believe, 
nature gave me only in a low degree: and 
I have not cultivated it, becauſe it tenders 
every man diſagreeable and offenſive, except 
when in parliament; at the bar; in the 
pulpit, or endeavouring to influence any 
public aſſembly. But 1 Ag now, e r. 
an extemporary diſſertation. 

_ - Covntigr, 
— you need not. One of us, now 
and then, will probably interrupt you, and 
bring you down into a converſation. 
PH1LOSOPHER, 

I muſt confeſs my refolution fails me, at 
the difficulty of conveying a determinate idea, 
of what is fo, only, for a ſhort time. I hope, 
however, to ſet your imabinations aftoat ; and, 
as yon have read the Engliſh hiſtory, you 
will be able to purſue it's variations; and, 
always, to know what I mean by the Englith 
conſtitution. 


Wuro. 
I am all attention; and want exceedingly 
ä | 


tz THETPHILOSOPHER:. 
. PHILOSOPHER. 

I have read the hiſtory of Etigland; a8 
"© ſpeculative men have done, with a view 
to find out, in ſome' remote times, the great 
outlines of that | conſtitution, ' which the 
friends of liberty have written and ſpoken of, 
with ſo much reſpect and admiration. I need 
not tell you, that I was: greatly diſappointed, 
I found my renowned anceſtors, like thoſe of 
other men, ignorant, brutal, and ſavage. 
In this ſtate they had, probably, ever been, 
when Julius Cæſar attempted to get poſſeſſion 
of their country. What he has ſaid of theit 
courage, and love of liberty, we have had, a 
thouſand times, repeated, from the commend- 
able pride of their poſterity, I ſuppoſe, 
\ there can be no doubt of their courage: it 

is the character of ſavages; and it becomes 


4 when. their perſonal liberty, and their 
lives are attempted. — This loye. of liberty, 


and averſion. to. conqueſt, I have the ſame 


admiration of, in them, which 1 have of a 
ſimilar affection in the inhabitants of America: 
and I read of their defeats and ill treatment 


with regret. But I can find no more of the 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh conſtitution. among them, than in 
the rude principles and practices of any other 
unciviliaed barbarians. | 
It is in vain to look for it, while the Ro- 
mans continued here; and the Picts . 
| the country. 


When che daran had butchered the greateſt _ 
part of the inhabitants, and had fixed the 
ſeats of their dominion ſo as to command, 
- almoſt, the whole iſland, they introduced theis 

own forms of government; and, we may 
ſuppoſe, with little or no regard to the inſti- 
tutions of a people, which they had, nearly, 
exterminated. Here our philoſophical poli- 
ticians have fixed their ſtandards; and diſ- 
puted, almoſt every line of the hiſtory, for 
their reſpective ſchemes of Engliſh govern- 
ment. If you believe their accounts, each 
of them has gained the victory, My opinion 
is, that if, by any fatality, we had been bound, 
for ever, to the ſyſtems of thoſe times; the 
parties for which both are advocates, would 

have been ſufferers in their favorite intereſts : 
uy king, would have been more confined 
D than 


| ＋ 
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than he is in his power; and the people, in 
the enjoyment of liberty. However, from 
what we know of the cuſtoms of thoſe times; 
and the codes of ſome of their kings; we 
can affirm, the government was not a ſimple 
monarchy ; and that the people, in various 
| diviſions, and by deputations, had a great 
- ſhare in the appointment and execution of 
public buſineſs. But we do not, in my 


| - opinion, find that perfect, glorious model, 


which the advocates of liberty call our antient 
conſtitution; and of which, many of them 
ſeem to apprehend, that very few traces 
| remain in our preſent vitiated and corrupted 
one. 
| We are not to look for this, i in the firſt, 
or in any age of the Norman government: 
The innovations then made, were unfayor- 
able to liberty; and the people were little 
better than ſlaves; until magna charta was 
obtained ; which we may conſider as the firſt 
Kone of our preſent eſtabliſhment. Their 
circumſtances were ſomething improved, at 
that time, and by the regulations of Henry 


the Seventh. — The reformation, though it 
| * Increaſed 


917 | . * 
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increaſed for a time the power of the crown, 
gave riſe to a ſpirit of enquiry; and diſquiſi. 
tion; and laid the foundation of that know- 
ledge, to which all our inſtitutions, ever ſince, 
have been much indebted, 


In the unhappy reigns of the Stuarts; and, 
at the revolution, the people were in a ſtate to 
contend for their liberties, upon, almoſt, equal 
ground: and they claimed them, ag the 
ptivileges of their antient conſtitution. 
Hence, their petitions, and bills of rights; 
and their demands on the crown, in various 
forms. In every ſubſequent conteſt, the ad- 
vocates of liberty, have inſiſted principally 
on their original rights; 3 and referred to an 
antient conſtitution, in which theſe rights 
were aſcertained. But I cannot help thinking, 
that they were miſtaken : and, if they had 
managed the diſpute in another way; though, 
at the time, they had not gained ſo much 
upon the crown; yet they would have 
opened a field for their ſucceſſors, where they 
would have contended with much greater 
advantages, | 


* 


Ns 25 THE PHILOSOPHER. 
"St Wwe, | 
N ſeem te me to deny us our liberties j 

or, at leaſt, tho propriety of pleading our 

right to them. 

PrILosopmen, = | 
** — Sir: —I will explain 
5 il. 
| ene thinking, that they were 

miſtaken ; not, in pleading their right to 

Hberty; but in reſting it, principally, an 

foundations, which were not, always, to be 

found ; and; which would not be of ſuch 
| conſequence as they made «Pepe 
| were to be found or not. | 

One of the greateſt political errors, com- 

mitted by mankind, has been their adherenee, 

at all events, to the original principles of 
their government. They appear to think 
that thoſe principles were laid down by the 
Almighty ; and that they were, for ever, to 
' accommodate themſelves to them, however 
7 Inconvenient they might prove to be. | 
| CourRTIER. 


But, without that adherence, no govern- 
1 | * ment 


* 
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is not drawn 3 and ſome principles given; 
we are at an uncertainty, and have nothing, 
to which we can refer our meaſures, 


PRILosopHER. 


I am far from wiſhing, that men may be left 
without principles to refer themſelves to, in 


their political meaſures. But I blame them 


for adhering to thoſe principles, indiſerimi- 
nately, which were laid down, in the rude 
ſtate of ſociety; when the faculties of men 
were but little Improved, and their rights 
but little underſtood, 0 


I have found it a fruitleſs, and not very 
ſigniſicant employment, to enquire into the 
methode, by which men came to form them - 
ſelves into ſocieties, Their, general, reaſon 
is implanted in nature; and their views, 
whether tacit or declared, are thoſe of fecurity 
and happineſs. Every ſtate, however, may 
have had, particular, reaſons and views ariſing 
from its on circumſtances, When the 
community is formed, the beſt regulations, 

in the opinion of the legiſlators, are deter- 
| D 3 mined 


> 


” 
ment could, long, ſubſiſt ; where ſome plan 
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mined upon, for its welfare; and, ſomething 
like, a ſyſtem of government is ſketched out. 
This ſyſtem will be adapted to the circum- 
ſtances in which the people were brought 
together. We will ſuppoſe it, to be the beſt 
in that caſe : yet, when thoſe circumſtances 
are no more, the ſyſtem will ceaſe to be 
proper, or, perhaps, uſeful. 

If we might imagine a multitude of rea- 
ſonable, and independent people, met with 
a view of entering into ſociety, their ſyſtem 
would approach as near to perfection as any 
which man can invent; and be productive 
of the higheſt liberty, which he is formed 
to enjoy. But if we ſhould ſuppoſe many of 


the people unreaſonable ; and any influence 


exerted by men of ſelfiſh, and ambitious de- 
ſigns; their plan would be defeRive, and 
their liberty abridged, in proportion to the 
Segrats of that folly, and that influence. 


If we ſhould ſuppoſe an army, or banditti, 
ſettled in a conquered country,—the general 
origin of communities, and governments; 
their civil conftitution would reſemble their 
—_— diſcipline ; and be better formed for 

| ſecurity 


— 
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ſecurity and conqueſt, than for civil liberty 
and happineſs. —But, as the rights of an 


individual, are not affected by, accidental 
circumſtances, attending his coming into the 
world ; no more are, thoſe of a community, 
by any circumſtances attending its forma- 
tion, and firſt exiſtence, Both may labor 
under diſadvantages, from the peculiar cir- 
cumſtances attending thoſe events; but their 
natural, unalienable rights cannot be ſet aſide ; 
and, it is the duty of the one and the other, 
to remove thoſe diſadvantages, and to im- 
prove their condition, as much as poſſible. 

The ſtate of ſociety, ſhould be conſidered 
as a ſtate of progreſſion, from ſmaller degrees 
of civil liberty and happineſs to greater; and 
approaching to that perfection, of which we 
have an idea; but which we may never be 
capable of enjoying. 

The contentions, and wars of parties on 
the queſtion of prerogative and liberty, have 
not, therefore, been properly conducted; and 
the reaſons aſſigned for them, have not, 
always, been ſufficient; I think, never the 


beſt, I would not loſe a hair of my own 
| Ds head, 


— 
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head, or-pluck off one of another's to reſtore 
4 Saxon or Norman conſtitution; and to 
perpetuate it as the model of our civil 
government. I would loſe my life to obtain 
that improvement, and perfection of civil 
liberty, which every ſociety has 2 right to, 
and which is capable of producing the higheſt 
degree of human happineſs. And if, in this 
cauſe, I trample on the interefts of ambition, 
and the imagined rights of its votaries, it 
would be my duty; as thoſe ought, always, 
to be ſacrificed to the intereſts, * | 
Og 


CouxrixR. ä 

Huſh; ;—you will ſpeak treafon, if yon de | 

5 not take care. SRO 
ParLosoPHER, | 

Never fear; I intend to take care, 


| | | Covgrien. 
. Upon your principles, perſuns would be 


juſtified in overturning and ere go- 
ee by violent rebellion.1 


PH1L050PHER,. 


1 


You miſtake me. 1 blame the advocates 
b | of 
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of liberty, that they have contended for it, as 
a right, only, by preſcription, when it was 
theirs, alſo, by nature; becauſe, they con- 
fined their claims to thoſe low degrees only 
which had been enjoyed ; and precluded that 
enlargement and perfection, which they would 
have 'reſerved an undoubted right to purſue, 
if they had reſted their pretenſions on the foot 
| . as well as precedent. 
| CouxrikR. f 

Vou forget, intirely, the rights and pre- 
rogatives of princes, I was not miſtaken, in 
ſuppoſing that, in your heart, you are a 
republican. 


PHILOSOPHER, 

The rights and prerogatives of princes are 
very ſerious things in the preſent political 
ſtate of the world: but they are words, 
almoſt without meaning, in a F 
diſquiſition. 12 

' You may ſuppoſe a king to obtain his 
Ay. any way you pleaſe; and his rights 
and prerogatives, are, either, uſurped powers, 
or truſts, committed to him by che community. 

I need 
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I need not be at any pains to prove, that 
uſurped powers may be ſet aſide, when the 
community is able, and diſpoſed to do it.— 
The other powers, I muſt treat with more 
tenderneſs ; they ought to be ſo treated : 
though my opinion is, that they ſhould be ſet 
aſide, when the intereſts of the EOF 
require it. 


| : Ea. 
You had better ſay, at once, that a king 
can have no right, or prerogative at all. 


_* © PHILOSOPHER. 
' You are impatient, Sir,—You will allow. 
every uſurped and pernicious Py” to be 
void? 5 
| CouRTIER, 
bey pernicious power is ſo: and every 
0 power may be ſo, likewiſe, in the 
uſurper himſelf: but a ſucceſſor may, legally, 
take to, and keep poſſeſſion of a power, which 
may haye been uſurped by his predeceffor, 
and, being beneficial, or harmleſs, was left 
in his hands, and fell, like any W . 
| to ** natural heir. | ; 


"- 


\ 
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PHILOSOPHER. 
It can never 1 legal by being ſo 
ſuffered. N 
CouRTIER, 
It becomes his right, as king; and by 
having the tacit ſanction of the community. 
* PHILOSOPHER; 
There are ſome caſes, in which it is con- 
ſidered as a power of his office; but that 
Wy ſo long as it is beneficial, 


| CoURTIER. 
Then it is no right at all, 


A  . PHILOSOPHER. 
I cannot help it. I know of no other that 
a man can have in the character of a 
magiſt ate. 


CoukrIER. 

Phoo : —IIt is ridiculous to talk of prero- 
gatives and rights, which may be given, and 
taken away at the caprice of the multitude. 

; PHILOSOPHER. 

A lege and conſtitutional magiſtrate © can 
have none” but what are'given him. He is 


the officer of the community ; his powers are 
3 —_ 


— 
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the powers of the community; and are to be 
continued ot witheld, according to its intefeſt 
or pleaſure. Nothing, therefore, can be mort 
ridiculous, than the common arguments for 
prerdgatives that they are powers in an- 
tient poſſeſſion ; and have been, in the nature 
of property, tranſmitted down in a 2 
and lawful ſucceſſion. 


When a magiſtrate is intruſted with power 
for the public ſervice, I think it impoſſible 
to aſſign a good reaſon, why he ſhould con- 
vert it into a property; and, when its end 
is anſwered, and it is found: uſeleſs or per- 
nicious; why he ſhould have a right to 
"tranſmit it, as an inheritance, to his ſucceſ- 
ſor,—The matter is not mended, if the power 
be uſurped ; for, in that caſe, it ever was, 
and ever will be unconſtitutional, | 


CouRTIER. 
wy It this be true} how comes it to paſs, that 
| you inſiſt ſo much on magna charta, and many 
other grants, obtained from kings; who, 
1 n beſtow. 
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PHILQSOPHBR, 

My life is, undoubtedly,” my own: and 
yet, there may be ſituations, in which another 
may have the power of it; and I may be 
obliged to beg it, at his hands. This way 
happen to be the caſe with the rights of a 

ple. It might be fo, in ſame meaſure, at 
the time of obtaining the privileges you 
mention, Or, perhaps, men in genera], did 
not underſtand their own rights; and thoſe 
who procured conceflions from the crown, 
had nothing Jeſs in view than procuring 
juſtice, and happineſs to the people. But 
when circumſtances are changed ; and men 
are come to underſtand, and to have the power 
of recovering their rights; there can be no 
reſtraints on them, from the claims of any 
magiftracy. 

3 may: be And te be 
ves, as their capacities are enlarged. 
To know them, is ever a ſufficient title. If 
their anceſtors, in ignorance, or under diſad- 
vantages, have allotted, or connived at, im- 
proper powers in any departments of governs 
ment ; it is, undoubtedly, wer * 
thoſe errors: 
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| - CoURTIER, 


| —By deſtroying the officers, poſſeſſed of 
thoſe ex ak by murdering, their _— | 


PHILOSOPHER, 

No; that is not neceſſary: — it may, 
poſſibly, be a conſequence, If a king will 
graſp at more, than he can make a good claim 
to; if, in ſupport of ill- founded pretenſions, 
he will meet his people in the field; their 
reſentment may, poſſibly, carry them farther 
than juſtice may allow; and his deſtruction 

may be the conſequence, It is better, how- 

ever, that he ſhould be deſtroyed, than that 
they ſhould periſh ; for, the whole i is * 
| than a part. 
CoURTIER. 
Von would then maintain the tranſactions 


of the grand rebellion, and the murder of 
Charles the Firſt, to be beneficial, and me- 


| ritorious. 


| PuiLosoraen. 

* was giving my opinion on general caſes.— 

But if you chuſe to bring on the affair of 

Charles the Firſt, and the rebellion, as you 
cal 


THE PHILOSOPHER. 4 
call it, I have no objeRtion :—and, to be 
plain with you, I do look upon the murder 
of Charles the Firſt, to have been beneficial ; 


though not meritorious, 


1” CourRTIER, | 

So may be, the actions of the moſt aban- 
doned villains on earth; ſuch as moſt of 
thoſe were, who acted the yu of that 


tragedy. 


PHILOSOPHER. 

Perhaps they were, I am far from juſti- 
fying many of thoſe people; or the action 
itſelf, as it was conducted. But, it was a firſt 
eſſay; and was performed, as firſt eſſays, in 
general, are, in an irregular, and imperfect 
manner. The firſt execution of a private 
villain, was, probably, murder, againſt every 
principle of government and law. The pu- 
niſhment was due in both cafes, though the 
manner of inflicting it was unjuſtifiable: a 
warning, however, was given to offenders, 
to avoid a fate, which may be, legally, and 
calmly inflicted, when the improved fate of 
government gives the power of the community 

- its 
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Its due influence ; ns the great FIR of 2 
CoukrixR. 


This would be an excellent doctrine, for 


dc ſeditious patriots af the preſent days: 


What a pity, that you are not one of the 


fupporters of the bill of rights. 


PHILOSOPHER, | 
In better pleaſed as I am: and indeed, 
Ido not wiſh. to add to that intemperance 
and fury, which may, poſlibly, poſſeſs many, 
in the 218 3 whoſe * are 


3 
dw. them; they are all raſcals. You faid 


as much yourſelf, of many. of them, juſt 
now ;—and, as for thoſe greaſy thick-beaded 


fellows, Who ſpeechify, and bellow, and 


belch at Guild-ball; they are below con- 


tempt. 


5 ans 
e e ofthis Nad Bir, is beneath 


[4 deront notice, much es cootempt; I 


mean, 
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ten, in a political view; and while he is 
under the protection of 


goverament,—[ndeed, 
the worthieſt part of thoſe who ſuffer from 
the preſent adminiſtration, is not the loudeſt 


in. complaints againſt it: many, it is proba- 
ble, of thoſe who are fo, only aim at fame, 
notice, or ſome private advantage; ſome are 
merely ſplenetic z aud others are wanton ar 
ill-natured, It has often grieved me to 
think, that, in emergencies, like the pre- 
ſent,” ſo little afliftance is to be expected from 
the wiſeſt, and beſt part of the community. 
They foe the conduct of affairs is ſeized upon 
by men who are deſirous to puſh themſelves 


into view, and meddle with things above 


their capacities : they keep out of a noiſy 


Teens, where the voice of reaſon cannot be 


heard; and content themſelves, with with- 
og for ſome happy event from the jarring, 


and contention of ill- directed, and unmean- 


ing materials, 
WnuũICO. 

What, in the name of goodneſs, do you 
mean ?—You abuſ all the world: you can- 


not ſpare the only people, who make any 


E attempt 
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attempt to ſecure our liberties. ' Are we to 
ſuffer a vile adminiſtration, to ſtrike at the 
root of the conſtitution ? Are we to ſee. our 
rights trampled upon, or given up, by a ve- 
nal partiament:—and to fit ſtill ;—till you, 
philoſophers, ſhake off your floth and timi- | 
dity; and add courage, to that wiſdom, 
which you fay, may ſave us? | 


| PHILOSOPHER. 
Upon my word, you are ſevere upon me: 
add am afraid, there may be ſome truth as 
well as wit in your ſarcaſm. However, my 
opinion of the-preſent ſtate of our affairs 
remains, nearly, as it was: That the con- 
duct of adminiſtration has been imprudent 
and wrong, in many, very material in- 
ſtances; and that the conduct of the oppoſi- 
* has been, alſo, imprudent and wrong. 


_ CounTrts. © 


I will not admit the firſt part of your 
23 


Was. Ss 
Nu vim 1 admit ofthe lf 


— 
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80 2 am, then, to #74. two anta- 

pohiſts' at the ſane time. f 

Fol 6 pra  Wais, en 

No: :—we will deal. fairly with you. En- 

gage our friend, here, firſt of all: and, when 

you are at liberty, I may, poſſibly, try your 
ſtrength. 7 
" PHILOSOPHER, 

I think, I have no difficulty in ſhewing, 
that the conduct oF adminiſtration 11 nN 
wrong. 

| Coon rin. 

It will not be ſufficient to allege your meer 
opinion; the — n or 
— eoabo_y 34 

Pidotee; 

1 ſhall-” not reſt my proof, entirely, on 
either —My own opinion is of no conſe- 
quence, The very exiſtence of, what you 
| call, a faction, is a preſumption of ſomething 
wrong in adminiſtration :* and the clamour 
of the mob, gives ſtrength to that prefump- 
__ there can be no ſmoke, where there 

E 2 is 
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s no fire. But gur diſcontents are not con- 


ned. to, what you call, the faction, or the 
mob. If you will produce any man in Eng- 
land, of common reflection; who is inde- 
pendant, and bas na views qn adminiſtration 
for himſelf or his friends; who will not 
greatly blame many of the meaſures lately | 
purſued : —1 will engage, to become your 
l and to-think as you. do. 


\Covprumn, | | 
* ofthe ſort you hint at, munen 
** fault. ö 


PRAG EJ 
complain; and are under ſerious apprehen- 
ſions; though they may not appear in any 
of thoſe oppoſitigns, which haye been, lately, 
{et on ſaot- There is yo doubt, Sir, but 
Ws: the people, in general, are uncaſy and 
onjed. with the miniſtry : and this, I 
uy ven- 23, an undoubted proof of a had 


menfs ig to ſecure 10 the peaple of the com- 
munity, the enjayment of their, moſt, impart- 


© ant 


4miniltration. The: end of civil govern. 
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ant natural rights To the fecurity of thee, 
other, Jeſs Knportant; ones, are given up: 
while) theſe are preſerved, the people are 
_ happy ;z/ and, of courſe, they are orderly and 
quiet: when they are invaded, by thoſe who 
were appointed to. preſerve, them, they, im- 

mediately, feel the n in the 
abatement of their happineſs; and they be- 
come unexly, and unruly.- —This is the, 
general, ſtate of łhings. T do not fay; that 
the people are; never, unhappy without rea. 
ſon, A cmmunity may be impofed po, 
as well ad an individual. Buty that does not, 
very often, happen; and when it does, the 
deception dots not continue long, and the 
deceiver has the contempt, or the puniſhment 
he deſerves; However, a public deception 
is, hardly, poſſible in the preſent queſtion 
Fhe ſubjects of contention are known, and 
eſtabliſhed rights, which every man, of com- 


mon ſenſe, of every rank, is N pe of 
aas his judgment upon. | 
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 andlibels?—Youdrnow, they have furniſhed 
matter of altercation to our ableſt political 

writers for ſeveral years; and a candid man 
has a eee to ene ONES; \ one 


ere Hater in 
1 enters. möge TY | 
ee he would have had no „e, 

if he had neglected that  affiſtance, | 0 


Political writers, in general, are ſophiſts; ; 
a by having recourſe to. them, a man is, 
often, puzzled in the plaineſt caſe. 
When the preſent ſubjects of contention, 
were-firſt ſtarted; the people, immediately, 
formed their opinion; and they hold that 
opinion firmly. Indeed, every man can 
| Judge of palpable deviations, from the end, 
and firſt principles of all government — That 
a ſecretary of ſtate ſnould have the power of 
iſſuing a general warrant to take any man 
into cuſtody, upon ſuſpicion, and to impri- 
fon him: break. open his houſe; ſeize his 
papers; pry into his domeſtic affairs, and 
even, his ſecret thoughts; that he ſhould” be 
convicted of guilt, which he never intended 
das A to 
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to contract; ſhould be puniſhed for publiſh- 
ing what he endeavoured to conceal, and was 
actually publiſhed, only, by his accuſers, 
after having procured it, by means diſho- 
nourable and felonious, in papers, whether 
printed, or written, does not ſignify, care- 
fully locked up in his drawers :—where is 
the man, of common ſenſe, incapable of 
giving his opinion on ſuch a meaſure? under 
a government, the end of which, is to ſecure 
to us the peaceable poſſeſſion of our houſes 
and property; and where the fundamental 
laws of the conſtitution, repeatedly declare, 
that © no freeman ſhall be impriſoned and 
c detained, without cauſe ſhewn, to which 
© he may anſwer, according to law; but 
where there could be no confidence or enjoy- 
ment, if, at the will of any magiſtrate, 'our | 
houſes were liable to be broken into; our 
papers inſpected ; the private intercourſes of 
our friendſhip and love; the ſtate of our 
affairs; and the ſallies of our imaginations, 
laid open to a world, abounding in hypocriſy, 
and fond of cenſure; or made matters of evi- 
dence againſt us, in a court of juſtice, 
enn E 4 
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Coburn. 
| Bravo wines and liberty for erer! 


PuiLosor HER. 

Vou are much miſtaken, if you think, 1 
have 1 particular attachment to Mr. 
I have no knowledge of him, but 
* en ariſes. from my mixing 
with the world. It is not material to me, 
what he is, as a man: and if I ever form a 
private judgment of his character, I deduct 
full half of what I commonly hear or read 
of his virtues, and his vices.— Whatever he 
be, he has been treated in an illegal and 
eruel manner: — and, though I ſhould not 
wiſh to ſee him the patron. of liberty, or to 
have any material intereſt of this country to 
depend on his conduct; yet I wiſh to have 
his cauſe: ſupported; his injuries redrefled ; 
and the opportunity. taken, which he has 
afforded, to regulate the conſtitution ;. 1 

e caſe to-his, ner ariſe. 

Wa. 


eee 
Mr, Wilkes; 2 to haſten to, - 


2 e 


"4 7 
.. : A \ IE 
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more important, -cauſe-of our preſent an 
* the treatment of America. | 


"PaiLos0PHER. 
That is a queſtion, of ſome difficulty, as 
well as importance, I could wiſh to fee it 
conſidered, by ſome of the firſt men in the 
kingdom ; and, in a manner, which would 
engage the attention of the legiſlature. 


7 mother-country, and colony, imply the 
ideas of parent and child ; and, conſequently, 
thoſe of power, and protection; dependance 
and obedience. When the mother-coutitry 
grants certain powers to the colony; it is, 
as à parent giving an appointment to à child: 
they are both rendered independant, in the, 
right, uſe; and improvement of ſuch dona- 
tions. I think, this alluſion will hold good, 
in the preſent caſe. The colonies, with 
which England is now at variance, ſeem to 
be in the ſituation, I have hinted at. They 
are like children, who have left their fathet's 
houſe, taken their portions; and ſettled at a 
diſtance, for ſome conveniehces which were 
1 * father's 

2 family; 


| caſe of commerce. 


* 


55 
family; yet, holding x correſpondence, in 
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articles of mutual convenience; profeſſing a 
filial ſubmiſſion; and ſtipulating obedience : 


: while the father reaps the principal adyan- 


tages of that ſubmiſſion, and obedience ; and 
gives them the protection and ſecurity, 
N bis power, and intereſt can afford. * 


Counrikx. | 
What do you allude to, by filial ſubmiſſion, 


in the caſe of the colonies ? 


=” 
r 


| Boorman, 2 
* allude to that reſpectful attention to the 
mother- country; which, like the attention 
of a man to his parent, ſhews itſelf in a 


regard to, and compliance with every rea- 


ſonable requiſition or advice: for, there can 


be no n unleſs it be i in ſtipulated 


1 Rey 4 
3 * e, Great- Britain has no 
power ower the colonies; bugs in the ied 


| 1 15 
2 ec nt be it can have any, ba 


i with 
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with their charters ; - unleſs; there be caſes 
expreſly reſerved out of thoſe charters.— 
| You muſt thinks that I am eee 
* Con rixx. 

But the ſame power, which granted theſe 
charters, may reſume them. | 


g | PHILOSOPHER. 
W 
Se Not without ſhewing cauſe. 


3210121 \ i "COURTIER, 

7 What ſhauld prevent it? 

H © PHILOSOPHER, © 885 
Honour; juſtice; intereſt :—we are not 
lien of what meer power may do. 


|  CounTiER. | 
Then, you would have Great Britain 
relinquiſh the ſubmiſſion of her colonies; ; 
and ſuffer them to acquire that independance, 
which they, evidently, long. for. 
* PHILOSOPHER, 
- I would not have Great Britain to ſet up a 
cla; which it has-no right to; and cannot, 


July, ſupport. 
I do 
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Ido not wonder, that the Americans long 
| * independence, on a power that oppreſſes 
them:==and;-:] am ſure, the meaſures; lately 
purſued, will haſten the accompliſhment: of 
their wiſhes. They have grubbed up foreſts ; 
_ built towns; they have a. large trade, and 
are rich: they are, probably, laying the 
foundations of an opulent, and extenſive 
empire. This is pretended to be foreſeen, by 
ſpeculative men, the, ſcientes temporum, on 
each ſide the water. In America, they rejoice 
. at the proſpect : we, philoſophers; and citizens 
of the world, rejoice at it alſo: and have, 
perhaps, a particular pleaſure i in the thought, 

that this e empire is to be formed and poſſeſſed 
by a part, as it were, of our own family. 
But politicians, commonly, deſtitute of ge- 
nerous affechons, view this proſpect with a 

different eye: and endeavour to check 4 

progreſs; which, producing, firſt indepen- 
dance; then rivalſhip'; then' ſuperiority; 
they think, may be prejudicial to the mother- 
country. They, therefore, ſet up claims, of 
controul, and dominion; which: might ſerve 
+ their purpoſe, if they could prove the validity 
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of them; but will not; at leaft, ought not; 
when they are recently formed, to ſerve an 
ungenerous defign ; and were never thought 
of, or mentioned, in the early, and weak tate 
of the colonies Nothing can be more un- 
juſt; nothing more injudicious; unleſs the 
ridiculous meaſures be excepted, which have 
been taken to eſtabliſh thoſe claims, by aſſert- 
ing. and withdrawing them, in an equivocal 
and undetermined manner. 


I never could think it ſtrange, that the 
colonies ſhould refuſe to give up the beſt 
fruits of their induſtry; a tolerable, and 
improving ſyſtem of government; an in- 
creaſing, lucrative trade; and all productive 
of great degrees of ſecurity and happineſs. 
They are now, probably, rouzing and fur- 
veying their latent powers; and, they are 
helped on towards independance and empire, 
r 
and to retard them. 

| Covxrixx. 

1 fancy you only dream.—The army, my 
friend, is ſuch a weight, as, TI believe, they 
will * be able to throw 3 
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| + PHILOSOPHER, : | 
* e eee the army; and in * 


airy, ludicrous, manner ?—You lead me, to 
a diſagreable ſubject; the plaineft, and 


ſtrongeſt proof of ee and bad 2 
in 1 11 | N 2 
re Cobkrik. el a3 


= ſuppoſe you will, now, get into the com- 
mon cant, concerning ſtanding armies; 


Which has been, ſufficiently, ridiculed; and 


every ſhadow of argument, it has bibugkt, 


| has been made to give way and vaniſh, ”y 
ſuperior W . 


| PHILOSOPHER. 
I know not, what you may call common 
cant; and, as to what you call ſhadows of 
arguments; it is pretty; but I have only 


| your opinion, and that not uninfluenced, to 
convince me of the truth of it Many 
arguments have been ſaid, and thought to 


have been ſet aſide, only becauſe the opinions 
and meaſures they were directed againſt, were 
not made to give way. It muſt often happen 


ſo, in civil concerns of any importance. In 


theſe 
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theſe things, - men ought to proceed with 
great care; and arguments againſt ſtanding 
maxims, and cuſtomary meaſures, ſhould be 
admitted with caution, This prudence, 
though always well intended, may be, ſome- 
times, carried too far; and. may defeat the 
beſt deſigns for the public good. But, I am 
afraid, this had little to do in preventing the 
ſucceſs of the beſt reaſons _ the aug- 
mentation of the army. 


CourTits. 
The augmentation of the army could not 
be avoided, What a figure ſhould we make 
in Europe, without an army ? £ 


PHILOSOPHER; 

1 perhaps, than we do with one 3 
if we added ſtrength to thoſe powers of de- 
fence, and offence, which are more agreeable 
to our ſituation, and the ſpirit of our 
government. A 
But this is not to our ; preſence * 
My intention was to blame the method, 
lately purſued, of uſing the army, which is 
no part of our conſtitution, as if it was 2 


8 part 


OS EDS ASL EET ͤ“. rr = en ⁰=mg m . IIS SIA 09m - 
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part of che executive power, to do the duty 


_ of: iconftables and W at * 
be rice al ofa bin 


7 18 has, , Jer e when 80 
; civil.” power has been infufficiept, to eall in 
| the aid of the army: and I could mention 


many inftances, at the eftabliſhment of the 
Hanover family, Were, I am ſure, you 
would allow their np <a was ſeafon- 
* and r 


FF wary. 


g PunosorhEE. Bains | 
Hen recolleft the cafes you refer to; 1 
can recolle& caſes, in which, almoſt, every 


bad inſtitution; has appeared to have good 


effects, accidentally, or in ſome uncommon 


circumſtances, At the acceſſion of che houſe 


| of Hanover, the government was infirm, 
and in danger. In order to ſecure it from 


diſſolution ; to recover its ſtability ; and to 
gie it effect, it was, ſometimes, thought 


erpeilient u have recourſe to meaſures, which 
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no others could oecur to human' prudence. 
But what was an offence againſt the funda- 
mental principles of the conſtitution; and 
was pardoned only for the apparent good 
deſign of it, cannot t be 8 on, 
as A precedent. * * | 


, The civil government might, as well, have 
no exiſtence, as not have a power to effect 
its own deſigns : and it will have no exiſtence, 
but in form, when every civil officer is 
attended, by a file of muſqueteers, in the 
execution of his . office. —Suppoſe the affair 
in St. George's Fields, to be warranted by 
the conſtitution : and then, ſhew me the 
difference between our government, and that 
of France, or Turkey. Preſerve, in ſuch a 
conſtitution, the fainteſt- idea of liberty ; 
- and I will, for ever, hold my tongue; and- 
renounce all pretenſions to knowledge. 


And, in America; could the Grand 
Signior, have acted upon more deſpotic 
principles than we have done? The pri- 
vileges of a province are called in queſtion; 


the * is under conſideration, and de- 
| * bated; 
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bated; the legidlature, of the mother- 
country! is, almoſt, equally divided on it; 
the independant, and beſt, part of its inha- 
bitanta favour the clams of the province 
pays adimigilaation, ieſelf, in the laws it hag 
procured to be made and unmad, has pro- 
ceedęd with that uncertainty, and incon- 
f ſiſtency, which indicates political guilt, and 
2 conſciouſneſs, that they are purſuing mea. 
ures, which, indeed, may be agreeable ta 
their ſyſtem; but break in upon the prin- 
a ciples, which are held ſacred and conſti- 
an 9 the people. | 


>, COURIER; 

Vou talk of a ſyſtem 0 how came: 
you to be let into the knowledge of this 
ſyſtem? Mr. B—ke's information, E ſup- 
poſe, rs, © pppnten ſcripture. | 

" Pr1LosoPHER, | 

\ Indeed, Edo not. It wa m W 
the miniſtry acted according to a ſyſtam, 
before I hadi read Mr. Br—ke's. ingenious: 
pamphlet: and, toi my knowledge, ib was: 
the opinion. oft hundreds beſides ;: I could ſay, 


on 
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on very probable evidence, of thouſands, 
Mr. B—ke's allegations, are ſupported in a 
maſterly manner; he has brought to light 
many reaſons, additienal to thoſe which 
were known, for a truth which the people 
famly- believed. | 


Covutits. 

1 will allow, that ſome haſty and irregular 
meaſures have been taken; but I excuſe 
them; as you ſaid others have been, by 
expediency, and the view of public good. 
'The people are become utituly, and riotous 
and cannot be brought into otder, but by the 
terror of ſome exemplury — | 


PHiLoSOPHER, 
Tue people of England to be terrified ind 
order !—Periſh the people ſooner To live 
in terror —a Turk may bear it ;—but, 1 
hope, an Engliſhman, had rather, not live 
at all.—But, you have hinted at the real 
truth, in what you ſaid laſt, The people 
are, daily, loſing their reſpect for their 
governors: in plain terms, adminiſtration 
is hated ; and to preſerve itſelf in * 
92 has 


, 
. % 
- 
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| has recourſe. to terror and 1%: 2h the 1 


mende of deſpotiſm. 
Every man ſees, that Wann is 


omnipotent; that it makes law, and exe- 
cutes it; that it invades, without ceremony, 


the conſtitutional rights of the people: and, 

can it be expected, that the people ſhould 

not be unruly, or ſhould obey, any longer, 
than while the. ſword i is at their oF 
2  CounTie. 41 

3 nerfedtly, rant: Adminiſtration 

make the law; and invade the conſtitutional 


| rights. of the „ 


„ © PHILOSOPHER, _ 

By whom is the law made, when ani 
niſtration has a majority in both houſes. of 
parliament; and, when to carry any meaſure, 
it has, only, to put it to the vote? And, 
is not depriving a county of its right of 
election, deſtroying a fundamental EONS 
of the conſtitution ? | 


2 
CounTies. 


That was done, by the H e | 


1 


in the exerciſe of a power, which has, 
* been 1 to be inherent 1 in it. 
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- |» PHILOSOPHER, | 

WA was done. . by means 

a power, ich it, * 

it was poſſible, in every caſe, to give it effect; 

would render us ſlaves of the loweſt kind. 

Adminiſtration, ſhould be content to have 

the houſe at its devotion, in the common 

methods of buſineſs; and not lead it to 

aſſume powers, which muſt draw upon it the 

Woe and indignation of an 1 people. 

CovaTiER. Ke 

Has not the own of Conn often - = 

Judged caſes of the ſame kind with the 
Middleſex election? 


PHILOSOPHER, 

I believe not; in all its circumſtances, and 
in the ſame manner. If it had; ; it would 
not have been the firſt unjuſtifiable 3c. om 

had been guilty of. 

The .powers, and privileges of £7 houſe, | 
are words undefined : They may have been 
left ſo, to prevent the invaſion of them by 


the crown; not to reſerve a licence to 


ſtretch 


ce 


1 


od THE PHILOSOPHER. 
ſtretch them to the deſtruction of the com- 
munity. -In the preſent, imperfect, ſtate of 
human govemment, many powers lie un- 
ext#tion, - they art acknowledged; they are 
have authority: hen they are employed to 
ſerve private, and miſchievvpus purpoſes 3 
they are not acknowledged; their authority is 
denied; and their demands are diſobeyed.— 

Let the H of C—- proceed a few ſteps 


further, in the exerciſe of the power it has, 
lately, claimed; and, you will, clearly, ſee 
the truth of what 1 have faid. "#5 is owing 
to the great imperfedtion of human ,govern- | 
ments, that there are any powers in them, 
les have, or have not, authority, oerl 
8 us tat: are d emphoyed. 6 

.Counrien. 2 | 

" are yk quite beyond my nach 


and, now, you are in the clouds, it is the 


belt 3 to'take leave of you. 


3 10 WII. 


5 . Hs bus, ana done, only, 


daft what 


Ing 


THE PHELOSOPHER. „ 


what many have. done before him. He "has 
pulled down. with bath hands, 10¹ would be 
glad to ſee him attempt ab haildäng up . 


attend you, in your, remarks, ow. the. po- 
fition.; and ta learn. your opinion, whethaes 
there may be ſome means, to be employed. ta 
reſtare and eſtabliſh our peace and * 


Pes 9001 

2 ſhould have 0 abjeitions: 0 Sire yen 
_ private, opinion on theſe fubjects, if it 
weuld. not take up . 
than E can, now, affurd. | 
The original cauſts/ ef our eppes, 
lie in our own prineiples and manners. — 
Fhoſe perſons, of whom ve complain, 
may have, . wiekedly, availed themſelves of 


the occaſions which we have given them, 
to oppreſs, and drive us to deſtruction. 


But, if we are deſtrayed;; it will be, prin- 
cipally, owing ta aur aan NES, and our 
own vices. e 


3 (9 


It has been a principle among us; and 


you 


* — 1 


K — 2 ˙odDV——Kͤ ¶ e . 
q 5 2 
17 
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„ RAE PHILOSOPHER: 


O7-- 


the power of that communit): when any 


ruin us, unleſs we are ready for ruin, to 


vou have, often, heard it mentioned, that, 
whenever our conſtitution pg 15 | 
YE the parliament. * 
bald 2 Fmosor nx. ROY 
be parliament can, never, wall 3 
white the people have” virtue to 1 uß 
for its preſervation. = 
Every inſtitution in the ne is in 


”- 
* 


particular one; aſſumes a tyrandy ; * it is, 
ever, in conſequence of ſome faults and 
vices in the people. When the people are 
profligate ; the order of things may be in- 
verted; and the weaker may command the 
fironger. - Parliament, therefore, can never 


its hands. But, I am * * you 
muſt releaſe . 
| nn © Wurd. 2 
we will ne again, as ſoon as ved. 
© PHILOSOPHER, 4 


* 


Covarun. 
With all mine. - | 
F I N 1 8. 


